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THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM      CHAP.

The
monster

who is

supposed

is appar-

ghost or
spirit.^

It  is  highly  significant  that  all   these  tribes  of New
Guinea apply the same word to the bull-roarer and to the

> r J                                                                    .

monster, who is supposed to swallow the novices at circum-
cision, and whose fearful roar is represented by the hum of
the harmless wooden instruments. The word in the speech
of the Yabim and Bukaua is balum ; in that of the Kai it
is ngosa ; and in that of the Tami it is kani. Further, it
deserves to be noted that In three languages out of the four
the same word which is applied to the bull-roarer and to the
monster means also a ghost or spirit of the dead, while in
the fourth language (the Kai) it signifies "grandfather/'
From this it seems to follow that the being who swallows
and disgorges the novices at initiation is believed to be a
powerful ghost or ancestral spirit, and that the bull-roarer,
which bears his name, is his material representative. That
would explain the jealous secrecy with which the sacred imple-
ment is kept from the sight of women. While they are not
in use, the bull-roarers are stowed away in the men's club-
houses, which no woman may enter ; indeed no woman or
uninitiated person may set eyes on a bull-roarer under pain
of death.1 Similarly among the Tugeri or Kaya-Kaya, a
large Papuan tribe on the south coast of Dutch New

pp. 92 sq. ; id.) in Mitteilungen der
Geographischen Ges&llschafc zu Jena^
xi. (1892) p. 105 ; id., Komm heriiber
und hilf um ! ii. (Barmen, 1898) p.
1 8 ; id., cited by M. Krieger, Neu-
G-uima (Berlin, preface dated 1899),
pp. 167-170; O. Schellong, "Das
Barium - fest der Gegend Finsch-
hafens," Internationales Archiv fur
Ethnographic, ii. (1889) pp. 145-162 ;
H. Zahn, "Die Jabim," in R. Neu-
hauss's Deutsch Neu-Gziinea (Berlin,
1911), iii. 296-298. As to the initi-
atory rites among the Bukaua, see S.
Lehner, {( Bukaua," in R. Neuhauss's
Deutsch Neu-Guinea^ iii. 402-410 ;
among the Kai, see Ch. Keysser,
"Aus dem Kai-Leute," ibid. pp. 34-
40 ; among the Tami, see G. Bamler,
"Tami," ibid. pp. 493-507. I have
described the rites of the various tribes
more in detail in The Belief in Immor-
tality and the Worship of the Dead^\. 250-
255, 260^., 290^., 301^. In the

Bukaua and Tami tribes the initiation
ceremonies are performed not in the
forest but in a special house built for
the purpose in the village, which the
women are obliged to vacate till the
rites are over.

J The Belief in Immortality and the
Worship of the Dead., i, 250, 251, 255,
261, 290 sq., 301. Among the
Bukaua not only does the bull-roarer
bear the general name for a ghost
(bahtm}t but each particular bull-roarer
bears in addition the name of a par-
ticular dead man, and varies in dignity
and importance with the dignity and
importance of the deceased person
whom it represents. And besides the
big bull-roarers with gruff voices there
are little bull-roarers with shrill voices,
which represent the shrill-voiced wives
of the ancient heroes. See S. Lehner,
"Bukaua," in R. Neuhauss's Deutsch
Neil-Guinea^ iii. 410-412.